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AFTER DEATH-WHAT? 

BY THE REV. CHARLES E. DOLE. 



Let me first tell why I believe in a future life. I am well 
aware of the difficulties on the physical side. But I am im- 
pressed everywhere with the fact that the invisible things — forces, 
laws, thoughts, ideas, love — are transcendently more important 
than the mere changing phenomena that we see. Even in the 
physical world it is "the unseen things that are eternal.'" More- 
over, our minds require a purpose for the universe as truly as 
they compel us to look for order and unity in it. The idea of moral 
order, with Beneficence at the heart of things, alone satisfies this 
demand of the mind for an adequate purpose. But if death ended 
all what adequate purpose could there be ? Or what would the 
beautiful order be good for, if it worked out nothing but death ? 

We observe again that for the normal, healthy life of man, for 
mental sanity and needful moral impulse, the element of hope is 
an essential factor. It is at least reasonable, since the hope of 
immortality makes for completeness of life, that it stands for 
reality. As a rule, man at his best, that is, in those times when 
he most thoroughly realizes the human ideal, is most impressed 
with the conviction that life and not death is his destiny. 

The contemplation of the fullest and most noble lives tends to 
produce this impression. Whatever may be one's thought about 
Jesus, it is hardly rational to suppose that such a spirit should 
be snuffed out like a candle by death. In fact it is incredible, in 
a world where no atom is lost and where no force is extinguished 
but merely changed from one form to another, that the lives of 
good men should utterly perish and ultimately leave nothing in 
the universe to represent them except the burnt-out planet, the 
scene of the tragedy of their vain struggles and aspirations. 

The truth is that this is a universe full of wonderful possibilities. 
Even in this life the things that happen to us, if they were pre- 
dicted beforehand, would often be beyond our power to believe. 
For various reasons, therefore, I am urged by the stress of all my 
highest knowledge and experience at the very least to leave wide 
open the sky-room of hope. 
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But how can another life he ? This is the difficulty that natur- 
ally perplexes us. For even if it were true, that certain persons 
had heen raised from the dead, they have not made the nature of 
the other life any clearer. I do not, however, find this to he a 
serious difficulty. In the first place I do not want to know defi- 
nitely about the future life, any more than I want to he told in 
advance what will happen next year. The present life is about 
as much as I can attend to without discounting the future. I 
wish to preserve the element of surprise. 

Moreover, if the other life is in any way different from this 
life ; if, for example, it does not consist in learning arithmetic, rais- 
ing corn, or making shoes ; if there is a large variety in store, how 
can we have a description of that for which we do not possess the 
language ? It is as though one were to try to tell an Esquimaux 
about the life in Southern California. The chance is that the in- 
credulous Esquimaux would prefer to stay in Greenland. Unless 
the future, then, is a dull and monotonous repetition of this life, 
it may be reverently doubted whether the Almighty could make 
us understand how that life could be ; for, surely, this life itself, 
from birth onward, is a succession of mysteries, and no man 
who passes through it could have been told in advance how these 
things could be. 

It seems evident that much that characterizes life might dis- 
appear in a future life as completely as the material body. Our 
mental furniture is largely fitted to the present environment. Our 
memory consists mostly of things and names. The sweeping 
away of the English language would not indeed destroy person- 
ality, but it would not leave much furniture in our minds. But 
what reason have we to think that we should want the English 
language in a future life, or that a man who had learned nothing 
except to speculate in stocks, would be any more able to carry his 
earth knowledge along with him than to carry his money ? Or, 
suppose that a man had been a great scientist, does anyone 
imagine that he would have use for his knowledge of fossils or 
bacteria ? Paul seems to give a hint of these things when he 
writes " whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away." 

Let us take the highest type of man and see what there 
is left after you remove the present environment and the body 
of knowledge which merely fits this environment. It is like 
asking what the man would have if you set him down as a stranger 
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in India or China. There are certain mental, moral, and spiritual 
qualities that would serve such a man wherever he might be. 
Thus his knowledge of the mathematical relations, his skill and 
insight into principles, his alertness and habits of mind, his sense 
of justice, his courtesy and humanity, his good temper, his love 
and faith, would hold good in India as in America. These 
qualities would at once make him at home with strange men and 
a new environment. These qualities would secure friends for 
him, wherever human beings were. By virtue of such qualities he 
would have what we may call the citizenship of the world. 

Science has been teaching us suggestive lessons about the 
structure of the universe. It is the same stuff that is aflame 
in Sirius, as in the sun or in the heart of the earth. Gravita- 
tion and other laws seem to be universal. One who knows these 
laws as they work here may know them to the bounds of space. 
We catch a similar conception of the moral laws of the world. 
He who has a pure heart, who abides by principle, who has 
learned to do justly and to love mercy would be at home anywhere 
in God's universe. The moral and spiritual qualities of which we 
have spoken seem to give him the citizenship of the universe. 

It is idle to ask in detail what such an one would do in another 
life. It is wearisome to be told, as some say, that he will continue 
to trade or to build railroads. But we can surmise that he would 
know how to use, control and enjoy the divine forces, that he 
would there, as here, rejoice to obey the universal laws, that he 
would find there, as here, order and beauty, that his highest satis- 
faction would be found there, as here, in love. We may surmise, 
since the universe is still in process of evolving, since many beings 
go out of this life with nothing more than the undeveloped germ 
of a higher nature, and the strong, therefore, continually must 
live by the side of the weak, that there, as here, he would live the 
life of a helper and friend. 

There is a truth in what the Buddhists call the doctrine of 
Nirvana. In the highest reaches of the personality, when one is 
filled with a great and pure love, or when in consecration to duty 
the will is one with the Good Will, there is the least conscious- 
ness of self. In such moments the human spirit seems to tran- 
scend time and space and finite limitations. If this experience 
of "union with God" is the best which life here offers, 
it would appear to be the earnest of the eternal iife. There is 
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said to be a beautiful teaching of the Japanese Buddhism, much 
like the story of Christ, that to those who have won the right to 
enter into the state of innermost peace, is given the choice of 
descending again into the struggle of life for the sake of their 
needy brethren. The law of their being always requires them to 
choose the path of service. Thus it seems to be true, as long as 
finite development lasts, that rhythm, contrast, and struggle will 
continue. 

I have raised a question about the permanence of the larger part 
of the contents of the personal memory. Much that the memory 
carries, as for example, the eccentricities of English spelling, so 
far from being needful to the maintenance of the personality, is 
an incumbrance to the activity of the mind. We need not be 
surprised, however, if we should discover that there is a world- 
memory. I mean that in this marvellous universe, where no 
force is lost and no atom wears out, it is likely that every fact 
records itself and can be recovered with the right key. Every 
secret may be brought to the light. 

I am aware that there are those who would make the pleasure 
of heaven to consist chiefly in retrospect. This suited a heaven 
where there was nothing to do but to sit on thrones. The error 
was in making life to be some other state from the present. 
While here we think of life as to be had in heaven ; when we arrive 
there it seems that life will consist in looking back to what we 
did on earth ! The truth is, that the conditions of life are uni- 
versal. God is present here ; heaven may be had here. There 
would be little ground for believing that God is in a future life, 
unless we have been impressed with his reality here. 

The question is often asked : " What will become of the higher 
animals, since they, too, have mind and moral affections ? " The 
more startling question is asked : " What will become of beastly 
savages ? " or, " Where do all the children go who die in infancy ?" 
It cannot be thought that all these have acquired citizenship in 
the universe. There has scarcely been developed in them a per- 
sonality, or anything by which they would know themselves after 
their earthly environment was taken away. What clue of any 
sort do they carry wherewith to maintain their identity ? Or 
what is there in them worth saving, more than so much mind- 
stuff or soul-stuff ? We may believe that nothing precious will 
be lost ; we may hope, too, if any being, a dog or a horse, possesses 
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the infinite qualities which make true personality and confer the 
citizenship of the universe, that somewhere this germ of higher 
life will have development. But surely the less development 
here, the more slender must he any hond of identity to connect 
another life with this. 

It is often asked : " Shall we know our friends ? " This 
would seem to depend on what the basis of friendship has been. 
The lower kind of love involved in selfishness, the friendship 
that arises out of accidental juxtaposition, can hardly be con- 
ceived to hold after the circumstances that made it have disap- 
peared. But there is a kind of love that grows out of the higher 
nature, another name of which is unselfishness. This love, we 
think, will know its own " on any sea or shore." All noble souls, 
who have true love will instinctively know each other. 
Socrates' dream will come true, that he would recognize the sages 
to whose order he belonged. In other words, the only ties that 
can endure death must be real ones. Artificial ties may be ex- 
pected to snap. 

Finally, I would insist that the view of the future life that I 
have sketched is altogether ethical, as it ought to be. It would 
have little weight or interest for the immoral. But in a moral 
universe the anticipation of a future life justly forebodes toil and 
trouble for the immoral. It is wholesome for the sensualist, the 
egotist, and the avaricious to consider how little spiritual capital 
they are laying up with which to enter a future existence. It is 
wholesome to see that selfishness, by the working of the eternal laws, 
must debar anyone from "the citizenship of the universe." It is 
wholesome to reflect, if one wishes to recognize friends in the 
other life, that friendship must be founded on goodness. The 
New Testament has the universal teaching, namely, that " who- 
soever loveth is born of God and knoweth God." He that loveth 
may, alone, be without fear of death. 

The evidence that persuades us of the future life is not 
outward and physical, but moral and spiritual. If there is in us 
a nature that partakes of the infinite and is worth saving out of 
mortal changes, the facts and experiences of this better nature, as 
it develops, must always be the best witness to its existence, and 
the prophecy of its immortality. 

Chablbs F. Dole. 



